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Mr. E. D. Oldham,1 it is now possible to trace with some
confidence the physical history of this region back to the
close of the palaeozoic era. At that remote epoch the
peninsular area proper, including the Aravalli Hills, the
Yindhya range, and the extension of the so-called "Eastern
Ghats " across the present Ganges-Brahmaputra delta to
the Assam and East Himalayan Mountains, was already,
and has since for the most part remained, dry land.
But the extra-peninsular area, that is to say, most of the
Himalayan region, together with the western (Suliman)
and eastern (Arakan-Yoma) mountains, was still a
marine bed, which appears to have been alternately up-
heaved and submerged several times during the secondary
era, and to have assumed its present outlines not earlier
than middle or even late tertiary times. The connection
between the peninsula (Deecan) and the Asiatic mainland
was in fact very slight in pre-tertiary ages, whereas its
connection with the African mainland by continuous land
across the present Indian Ocean down to the lower chalk
period is now placed beyond doubt. Thus the geological
record shows that what may be called the present Indo-
Asiatic Continent was preceded by an Indo-African Con-
tinent, Gfondwanaland, as it has been called by Suess in
contradistinction to the supposed continent of Zemuria,
postulated by Sclater on other grounds, and for a later
period.

As the recently upheaved Himalayas form the great
orographic feature of Indo-Asia, so the far older but now
degraded Aravalli range, with its eastern extension, the
red sandstones of the Vindhyan system, was the most
conspicuous feature of Gondwanaland. From their colour,
and the remarkably uniform character maintained over a
vast area passing under the later traps of the Deecan,

1 "The Evolution of Indian Geography," in Geographical Journal,
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